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ON THE ROAD TO PEACE 


anyone able to read the signs of the times. In both the United 

States and England has developed in amazing proportions 
the struggle between those that have and those that have not. Strikes 
have so paralyzed everything that it is apparently impossible to go 
back to the status of things before the war. England and France 
are both starved out and now look to the United States to redeem 
them from the throes of hunger when this country itself may face 
such a danger. In the United States where men do not have to work 
for a living, unless they so choose, there is still underproduction in 
the midst of an abundance of raw materials. Capital is saying to 
labor that you shall not have more than what you have had hereto- 
fore, and labor is saying that we must have higher wages and you 
must be content with less profit. It looks like the beginning when 
labor will take over the Federal Government as the agency placed in 
charge of all facilities and enterprises essential to the well-being and 
happiness of the people. Russia has already run this hurdle, and 
does not have to worry on this score. Over there the problem is 
merely to restore the losses sustained during the war. 

The labor movement is headed in the direction of taking over 
the wealth of the United States and retiring the “economic royalists” 
from the scene. This would be a fine stroke, if labor in control 
could supply the initiative and efficiency in management which the 
industrialists have shown in the development of their enterprises. 
When labor secures control there will be something else required be- 
side the capacity to enjoy what the pioneers in industry have pro- 
duced. The labor leaders, however, have no time to think about 
such matters. They believe that they can hire managers like Ford 
and Rockefeller, and are rushing on regardless of these reflections. 
It is only a matter of time before the horny handed son of toil will 
be not a part of the performance but the performance itself. 

At present no man outside of the medieval South can hope to 
be elected to office without the support of labor and here and there 
in that benighted portion of the country labor has dominated the 
scene. The effort of reactionary members of state ‘legislatures and 
of the Congress of the United States to intimidate the progressive 
labor-leaders and their sympathizers by branding them as Commu- 
nists is hardly good comedy. These hide-bound conservatives and 
reactionaries had just as well be trying to drain the Pacific Ocean. 
The Dies Committee and other such steps for safeguarding the 
present undemocratic rule of the capitalists are making their case 
worse. At the last national election a number of these leaders were 
defeated solely on the grounds of their espionage i in the interest of 

““plutocracy.” 


"| er we have not as yet attained peace is evident to almost 


(Continued on page 47) 
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ANTECEDENTS IN ‘SLAVERY 


N July 6, 1945, Walter Hen- 
() derson Brooks d.ed at the 

age of 93, after a life of ser- 
vice to humanity that had gained 
the recognition and acclaim of men 
in both high and low estates. From 
the President of the United States 
and from men of various races and 
ereeds, he had received honors and 
commendations. Much could be 
written about his rise to a position 
of honor, but it is the purpose of 
this story to tell something about 
his slave ancestors. 

About the year of 1800 a slave 
girl named Judith Goode was born. 
Her daughter, Lucy Goode, was 
born on September 11, 1818. On 


June 6, 1818, Peggy Brooks, an- ° 


other slave woman, had given birth 
toa son, Albert Royal Brooks. Fate 


threw these children together and - 


a score of years later, on February 
2, 1839, they were magried in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Lucy Goode 
Brooks and Albert Royal Brooks 
were the parents of Walter Hen- 
derson Brooks, who was born on 
August 30, 1851. 

The story of the lives of these 
slave ancestors reveals some as- 
pects of the battle against great 
odds waged by Negroes in the slave 
society of Virginia. Some Negroes 
were successful in this struggle. 
Judith Goode and Peggy Brooks 
fought the system of slavery as 
best they could. They contributed 
much ‘to the training of their chil- 
dren, and these children produced 
a man of noble stature, Walter 
Henderson Brooks. 

It is not uncommon in the his- 
tory of slave society to trace rec- 
ords through the female ancestors. 
The remarkable feature in this case 
is that two female ancestors emerge 
from the dark background of slav- 
ery as personalities inthe records 
of their descendants at so early a 
date. 


*Albert N. D. Brooks, an instructor in 
the Shaw Junior High School, is a son 
of the late Dr. Walter Henderson Brooks. 


By Ausert N. D. Brooxs* 


Judith and Peggy: lived in a 
period of the history of Virginia 
during which reaction from the lib- 
eralism of the Revolutionary War 
era turned to the ‘‘Black Code’’ 
days after 1830. Prior to 1830 there 
were many liberal minded whites 
in Virginia who exercised great in- 
fluence. After 1830 there were still 
more than a few whites who were 
quietly sympathetic and helpful to 
the Negro. It would seem that 
Judith and Peggy had been fortu- 
nate in having kind owners, and 
that they had taken advantage of 
opportunities. These women had 
become acquainted with the ideas 
of the ‘‘Rights of Man’’ during 
their earlier years, and they had 
nursed in their bosoms the dreams 
of freedom which they imparted 
secretly to their children during 
the days of reaction. 

Just as the life of Walter Hen- 
derson Brooks has been so closely 
related to the Nineteenth Street 
Baptist Church of Washington, 
D. C., the lives of his ancestors 
were closely related to the First 


Baptist Church of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Here they were fortunate in 
having enlightened leadership over 
a long period of years. Prior to 
1830 Judith and Peggy enjoyed the 
fellowship of such inspiring free 
Negroes as Lott Cary and Colin 
Teague. It is not surprising that 
these women encouraged the foot- 
steps of their children to the 
‘*House of the Lord.’’ It is not 
surprising that Judith and Peggy 
knew the means to freedom and 
that they advised their children to 
seek’ them. It is not surprising 
that these noble slave women 
taught the forbidden after the sun 
of liberalism had set. The ‘‘First 
Church”’ was their haven and their 
guide. After 1830 the ‘‘First 
Churech”’ continued as the source 
of inspiration and hope of its col- 
ored members. The leadership still 
was enlightened and _ intelligent, 
and many of the white members 
helped brighten the way for Ne- 
groes during those dark days. 

The number of free Negroes in 
Virginia increased from “47,348 in 
1830, to 49,842 in 1840; to 54,333 
in 1850, and to 58,042 in 1860. The 
increases in the free Negro popula- 
tion resulted largely from infants 
born free, slaves given freedom by 
their masters, and slaves permitted 
by their masters to buy their free- 
dom. In spite of the ‘‘Black Code’’ 
days Negroes were still gaining 
freedom and some whites were 
helping them to attain it. The Ne- 
groes gaining freedom were, as a 
whole, the exceptional Negroes, 
those who had made greatest edu- 
cational progress. The whites who 
helped Negroes gain freedom were 
usually devout humanitarians of 
deep religious convictions. The Ne- 
gro, to. gain freedom, had to ac- 
quire the education and *friends 
that would make freedom possible. 

The ‘First Church’’ furnished 
Judith and Peggy with what they 
needed to know to find a measure 
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of peace in a cruel slave society. 
They knew what to do, and they 
taught their children what to do. 
The Church furnished the instrue- 
tion and the contacts that would 
help promote religious, educational, 
and economic betterment. 


Judith and Peggy gave Lucy 
Goode and Albert Brooks what they 
had gained from their contacts at 
the ‘‘First Church.’’ The children 
learned, first, that they might ex- 
pect greatest happiness in a 
troubled world by living Christian 
lives devoted to the Church and to 
the study of the Bible. Next they 
learned what their parents could 
teach them concerning reading, 
writing, and calculation. They 
learned what other Negroes had 
done in gaining knowledge and 
freedom, and they were inspired to 
follow the example of such free 
Negroes as Lott Cary. They learned 
of good white people and bad; 
whom to trust and whom not to 
trust; the types who were good 
masters or bad; and opportunities 
for freedom and education. For 
instance, they learned that the 
worst type of owner was one en- 
gaged in the slave trade. The best 
type of owner was a Christian who 
held daily Bible readings and who 
had more slaves than he needed for 
his personal service. Slaves hired 
out by such owners usually had the 
best chances for gaining education 
and purchasing freedom. The chil- 
dren learned their lessons well. 
The mothers delivered them into 
the hands of kind owners, and they 
themselves met the problems of the 
later day reactionary slave society 
with wisdom and fortitude. 

Lucy Goode Brooks was a re- 
markable slave woman, wife, and 
mother. She concealed the fact that 
she could read and write from all 
except her husband whom she 
taught to write during the days of 
slavery. She had no reason to 
write, she said frequently, and 
even after emancipation, she would 
write only ‘‘her name and Rich- 
mond, Virginia,’’ and that mainly 
for the purpose of signing checks. 

Lucy Goode had been the nurse 
of a little white girl who would not 


take her lessons unless Lucy was 
present. From these lessons Lucy 
learned as much as her young mis- 
tress. Lucy became a prolifie read- 
er, stealing visits with books dur- 
ing the dark days, and sitting as a 
familiar figure with her book in 
the sunny doorway during the days 
of freedom. 


In spite of the conditions of slav- 
ery, Lucy Goode enjoyed a normal 
married life and maintained a 
family home for nine children un- 
til 1858, when her owner died 
without leaving a will. It was said 
that the will had been destroyed by 
the owner’s son to prevent the 
emancipation of his father’s slaves. 
This son inherited his father’s es- 
tate and offered the slaves for sale. 
The normal course in such a case 
would be for the mother and chil- 
dren to repose in the slave jail un- 
til they were auctioned off on the 
‘*slave block.’’ Lucey, with the help 
of her husband, was able to avoid 
this most dreaded experience of a 
slave’s life. Albert Royal Brooks 
arranged the purchase of his wife 
and her three youngest children. 
As two of the nine children had 
died in childhood, it remained for 
Lucy to find kind buyers for the 
four oldest children. 

Walter Henderson Brooks re- 
lates: ‘‘I can never forget how my 
dear mother, taking me by one 
hand and an elder brother by the 
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other, walked the streets of Rich- 
mond seeking a friendly buyer 
who would promise her not to place 
her children beyond her contacts 
and services. She found what she 
sought, and I was never separated 
by night, or on the Lord’s Day, 
from the mother that bore me, no, 
not while slavery remained an 
American institution. However, 
one of the four purchasers of my 
mother’s children brought my 
mother to sorest grief by later sell- 
ing her oldest daughter to slave 
merchants, who carried her South, 
where as a human chattel she went 
to an unknown grave.’’ 

After 1858 the family home was 
supported by Albert Royal Brooks, 
though he himself was still a slave. 
The children who were still slaves, 
with the exception of Margaret 
Ann who was sold South, lived at 


. home and went out to work for 


their new masters in about the 
same way as free workers go out 
to business. The small children 
stayed home with their mother. 

It might be of interest to learn 
how Albert Royal Brooks overcame 
many of the difficulties he faced. 
He was owned by a rather liberal 
master who lived in Chesterfield 
near Richmond. Albert was per- 
mitted to attend -.the ‘‘First 
Church’’ where he married Lucy, 
who earlier had been baptized 
there. He was frequently permitted 

(Continued on page 47) 


FAMILY OF WALTER HENDERSON BROOKS 


JUDITH BANKS* 
(Goode) 
Born about 1800 
Died Aug., 1841 


Married 
Feb. 2, 1839 


Lucy Goopr 
Born Sept. 11, 1818 
Died Oct. 7, 1900 [82] 
1 2 3 


- 


1. Margaret ANN 
Born Aug. 6, 1840 
Died —?— 1862 [22] 
2. Prince ALBERT 
Born Nov. 27, 1842 
Died Jan. 15, 1904 [61] 
3. JaMEs ARCHER 
Born Apr. 10, 1845 
Died June 15, 1849 [4] 
Born Dec. 24, 1848 
Died Dec. 24, 1906 [58] 
5. WArer HENDERSON — om -—— 


4. Davip Burr 


Born Aug. 30, 1851 
Died July 6, 1945 [93] 


Pracy HENDERSON* 
(Brooxs) 
Born: about 1800 
Died pet 15, 1849 


ALBERT Roya, Brooks 
Born June 6, 1818 
Died July 5, 1881 [63] 
7 8 9 


Died Oct. 10, 1882 [28] 
Died Aug. 19, 1858 [1] 
Died Feb. 26, 1878 [19] 


Born Oct. 29, 1853 
Born Dee. 20,,1856 
Born Nov. 9, 1858 
Born March 20, 1861 
Still living Oct, 1945 
at 84 years of age 


6. Ropert PEEL — 
8. ALBERTA MARIA 
9. Lucy GERTRUDD 


7. Ipa Goons 


“Both Judith Banks and Peggy Henderson were married more than once. 
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THE VILLAGE 


situated upon seven hills. These 

hills are dotted with sturdy 
oaks and cathedral pines whose 
spreading branches beckon and bid 
one welcome. There are huge rocks 
down whose black faces tiny 
streams, like tears, go trickling 
down to the vale below. In the 
vale, there is an immense spring 
bubbling up, and whose water is as 
clear as crystal and cool as if iced. 

This spring is known as the town 
spring. To this spring every Mon- 
day morning come all the wash 
women from the immediate vicin- 
ity to do the week’s washing. Here 
the news and the gossip of the vil- 
lage are related. 

In and around the village, there 
are fields of waving grain that ap- 
pear like ocean waves, There are 


[' IS a quiet aristocratic village 


green pastures covering the slopes 
with deep, rich green grass that 
feed the cattle upon the hills which, 


as the sun sinks into the western 
sky, lazily wend their way to the 
stock gap to await the coming of 
the milkmaid with her pail. 

In the valley is a yellow mean- 
dering stream, called a river, cours- 
ing its way to the deep blue sea 
forever, as if singing, ‘‘Men may 
come and men may go, but I go on 
forever. ’’ 

In this village a school has been 
established. This school is des- 
tined to become famous. The head 
schoolmaster lives in the village. 
Like all of his aristocratic neigh- 
bors, he has a desire to own some 
slaves.. This he succeeds in doing. 

Among his retinue of slaves is 
one named Judy, a girl of Indian 
and Negro blood, eleven years of 
age. She was bought off the block 
from the slave traders. She never 


1The purpose of this story is to aec- 
quaint the youth with the conditions, the 
environments and happenings of slave 
life. This is a true story of the life of the 
writer’s forbears from whom she ob- 
tained this information. Mrs. Heard is 
the principal of the Newtown Elemen- 
tary School in Athens, Georgia. 


JUST US: 


By Martie I, Hearp 


saw nor heard from her parents 
again. She was brought from old 
Virginia. 

Jupy’s FaMILy 


Judy grew to womanhood and 
married after the slave fashion. If 
a young fellow saw a woman he 
wanted, he asked her owner for her. 
If the owner consented that was 
the wedding. Sometimes cake and 
lemonade were passed to those in 
attendance. Judy married a young 
fellow owned in the family of the 
lover of the author of ‘‘Home 
Sweet Home.’’ Judy became the 
mother of twelve children. The 
children born always became the 
property of the mother’s owner. 
With such a propagation as Judy’s 
the premises sdon became well 
stocked. 

There were two types of slaves, 
the black mammy and the quarter 
raised. The black mammy type con- 
sisted of those who were reared in 
and around the home of the master 
and mistress and their children. 
The quarter raised type were those 
who lived on the plantation with 
other slaves and the overseer. They 
seldom saw the ‘‘big house’’ or had 
any contact with whites. 


Judy and her children were of 
the black mammy type. Four of 
Judy’s children were put upon the 
block and sold — where she knew 
not, for she never heard from them 
again. She mourned the separation 
of her flesh and blood. In her grief 
and anguish she sought comfort in 
the words of the Negro spiritual— 


I couldn’t hear nobody pray. 
I couldn’t hear nobody pray. 
Away down yonder by myself 
And I couldn’t hear nobody pray. 
At midnight 
I ecouldn’t hear nobody pray. 
On my knees 
I couldn’t hear nobody pray. 


All was midnight. 

She grasped the ‘‘royal tele- 
phone.’’ When she had felt the 
contact of the Holy Spirit, she sang 
out - 


Chilly Waters 
I couldn’t hear.nobody pray. 
Crossing over 
I ecouldn’t hear nobody pray. 
Tato Cana: 
I couldn’t hear nobody pray. 
Going to see my Jesus 
I couldn’t hear nobody pray. 
Trouble over. 
Hallelujah! 
And I eouldn’t hear nobody pray. 
I ecouldn’t hear nobody pray. 
Away down yonder by myself 
And I ecouldn’t hear nobody pray. 


Judy was the cook for the house- 
hold. Mornings when the mistress 
wanted hot rolls for breakfast dur- 
ing the winter, and that; meal was 
wanted at sunrise, in order to have 
the rolls in readiness, she put the 
mixture in a vessel then put the 
vessel in the bed with her while 
she slept. The mistress never knew 
how Judy got those rolls for break- 
fast. 

Judy’s second daughter was 
named Clara. Clara was made the 
house girl. Early in the morning, 
she swept the dining room, halls, 
piazzas, and steps by candle light. 
When the mistress came out of her 
bedroom she dusted the articles of 
furniture, bric-a-braec and furnish- 
ings with her clean pocket hand- 
kerchief to see if any dust had been 
left. If the ’kerchief was soiled, 
Clara paid her penalty. 

Judy’s husband was a thrifty 
and energetic fellow with some ini- 
tiative and ambition. He made 
money beating the tambourine and 
calling cotillion for all dances for 
both races for miles around. He 
hired his time from his owners, 
saved his money. and bought a 
horse and wagon. -He covered the 
wagon with coarse unbleached 
cloth. 


When he had saved enough 
money he bought a stock of goods 
such as pins, needles, scissors, spool 
thread, calico, brooms, buckets, 
crockery. ware, kerosene, snuff, 
eandy and household articles in 
general. He had a.bugle that he 
sounded when approaching certain 
places, Those hearing the bugle 
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would come out and buy his wares. 
His chief object was the purchas- 


ing of himself and wife. When he- 


had saved money enough for the 
purchase he died. 


AMANDA 


Judy’s eldest daughter was 
named Amanda. She was consid- 
ered the most beautiful brown skin 
girl in the village. Being beauti- 
ful as she was, she stood high in 
the estimation of her owners. Upon 
the marriage of a daughter in the 
family, it was customary to give 
that daughter one or more slaves. 
Amanda fell to her young mistress 
who carried her as nurse to Jeffer- 
son Barracks in Missouri. There 
she remained for a while. 

Upon the expiration of the en- 
listment of the captain, they all re- 
turned to their former home—the 
village. Amanda was sold in an 
adjacent village to an old couple as 
her owners had failed financially. 
Amanda’s new owners were known 
as ‘‘Marse Lot’’ and ‘‘Miss Polly.’’ 
These old people had no overseer. 
The older slaves acted somewhat in 
that capacity. 

Marse Lot and Miss Polly were 
very kind to their slaves. The chil- 
dren whose mothers had been sold 
were kept in the house and slept 
_ in a trundle bed in the same room 
with Marse Lot and Miss Polly. 


All of their slaves were. given 
some religious training. On Sun- 
days when they were given the 
privilege of riding in the ox cart 
to go to preaching by one of their 
number, they would often pass half 
naked slaves whose owner would 
not give them sufficient clothing. 
These slaves would run and hide 
behind trees while Marse Lot’s 
slaves were passing. 


When the sun’s rays fell perpen- 
dicular and the slaves were work- 
ing in the, fields, the old slave 
women would sit in the shade and 
knit socks and stockings for the 
winter, while the men fished or 
slept. The children’s part was to 
wade and play in the creek. Marse 
Lot had an old gray mule which 
Uncle Harry plowed. When Marse 
Lot came into the field, the old mule 


would toss up his head and whinny. 
When the horn blew for dinner, all 
would stop work and go to the 
house for dinner and remain for 
two or three hours. 


Amanda became the wife of Ed- 
ward, a mulatto, who was born and 
reared through adolescent age in 
the rice swamps. His brogue was 
common to those born in such lo- 
ealities. Amanda showed dissatis- 
faction at living in this township. 
Marse Lot and Miss Polly, being 
the Christians that they were, had 
no desire to keep her if she did not 
wish to stay. She was sold back 
into the village from which she 
came. 

This act reunited Amanda and 
Edward, but the children were 
kept by Marse Lot and Miss Polly. 
Their names were Fannie and 
Julia. They were allowed to visit 
their parents very often. Marse 
Lot and Miss Polly treated their 
slaves so kindly that they did not 
wish ‘to leave them at the close of 
the Civil War. 

Fannie grew to womanhood and 
married. Her husband was a man 
of some intelligence and possessed 
requisites for leadership. During 
the Reconstruction period when a 
leader was sought for representa- 
tive in the Georgia State Legisla- 
ture, her husband was elected. For 
this signal honor he was visited by 
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the Ku Klux Klan, who attempted 
to kill him. ‘‘Some kindly voice’’ 
had whispered in his ear, and he 
raised a number of colored men 
who hid themselves in his house. 
As the Ku Klux entered the house, 
the blacks opened fire and killed 
one of the Ku Kluxers. Of course, 
the representative had to leave that 
village. That goes without saying. 

Julia, Amanda’s other daughter, 
became a great dancer. She danced 
with great ease and grace. She 
could dance with a glass of water 
on her head without spilling it, a 
feat not easily performed. 


EDWARD 


Edward, being the color he was, 
despite his early environments with 
other quarter Negroes, was taken 
to the master’s house to become 
the gardener and carriage driver. 
In the quarters, the slaves were of 
low intelligence. They seldom saw 
their owners, for their care was 
given to the overseer. 

The overseer was a ruffian in ap- 
pearance. He wore a broad brim 
woolen hat, high red top boots. His 
pants legs were stuffed into the 
boot legs: His pants were held in 
place by ‘‘galluses.’’ At his waist 
he wore a big cowhide whip. His 
very appearance struek terror to 
the slaves. 


Often the slaves were mistreated. 
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Their privileges were few. In the 
quarters they knew nothing about 
timepieces, for they had no clocks 
or watches. When children were 
given permission, on Sunday after- 
noons, to play with children on 
neighboring plantations, an old 
mother would spit on the doorstep 
and say, ‘‘Oner chillun better be 
back here fo dat spit dry up.’’ 

If the master made up his mind 
to sell a slave, that slave was fed 
on rice and molasses and mush and 
molasses for a period of time to im- 
prove his skin and general appear- 
ance. Thus a slave knew he was to 
be put upon the block for sale. 
Some few would run away, but 
were captured. 

There were so many slaves that 
some of them were unknown to 
their masters and some slaves in 
turn did not know their masters. 
Ofttimes a slave was met at the big 
gate leading inte the quarters and 
asked by the master the name of 
his owner, and the slave did not 
know. 

Slaves were allowed to have 
church services. The preacher 
preached to them about ‘‘the ’ga- 
tor, the tuss hole and the taters.’’ 
The preacher did not know a letter. 
These were the surroundings out of 
which Edward came. 


Edward’s master was a physi- 


cian. There were three children 
in the family. When the children 
grew old enough, the parents took 
them to live in the quiet aristo- 
eratie village. Soon after their lo- 
cation, the master died. The widow 
continued to make her home in the 
village where she could educate her 
children. 

Edward and Amanda were mar- 
ried in the parlor of Amanda’s 
owners by the Presbyterian minis- 
ter who used the ceremony of that 
church. Amanda was dressed in 
the customary white dress. She 
wore flowers in her hair. She sim- 
ply looked queenly. Edward’s and 
Amanda’s looks gave them prece- 
dence over the other slaves. Aman- 
da was used as the nurse for her 
young mistress, and was also the 
seamstress for the family. She still 
remained the black mammy type. 


No slave was allowed to learn to 
read and write. They were told 
that their fingers would be cut off. 
Edward was given a note and sent 
down town to ‘‘Mr. S.,’’ the town 
marshal. When the note was read, 
Edward was called into an adjoin- 
ing room and given a sound whip- 
ping by the marshal who sent him 
back home to his mistress. 


Slaves had to have a written per- 
mit called a ‘‘pass’’ to go away 
from home at night. Edward was 
given to going away from home at 
night without a pass, so he pre- 
pared himself for an emergency by 
carrying a medicine bottle. If ac- 
costed by the town marshal, he 
would show the bottle and say he 
had been sent by his mistress to the 
drug store for medicine, thus evad- 
ing punishment. 


His mistress was a devout Pres- 
byterian. She gave each slave one 
pair of brogues for the winter. Be- 
ing a run about at night, Edward’s 
shoes never lasted him a winter. 
Sunday mornings when he drove 
his mistress and the children to 
Sunday School and church, he 
would be barefoot. The minister 
came around to speak to each 
driver. Edward placed his bare 
feet on the dashboard. -He pur- 
posely placed them there so that the 
minister could see them. The min- 
ister would speak to the mistress, 
then she would give him another 
pair of shoes. 

One night the sky became red 
like blood. All slaves were in con- 
sternation. They thought it was 
the final judgment. They began to 
sing— 

The stars in the elements are falling, 
And the moon drips away into blood, 
The seas begin to burn 


And the rocks begin to melt 
Poor sinner where will you stand? 


A prayer was in every mouth. This 
phenomenon was considered a 
‘“bad sign.’’ 

Another time a congregation was 
seated in a Presbyterian Church. 
suddenly the overhead plastering 
crashed. These two happenings 
were considered by the slaves as 
‘*bad signs.’’ When the Civil War 
was declared, they understood all. 
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Upon the declaration of the Civil 
War, ‘‘Noble Jimmie,’’ as his 
mother called him, was called to 
the colors. Edward was carried 
along to be his personal attendant. 
He followed .his young master 
through every battle without a 
scratch. 

Amanda was the ever trusted 
slave of her owners. To her were 
intrusted the jewels and silver of 
the family when the Union soldiers 
made raids upon the unprotected , 
families, while husbands were fight- 
ing at the front. She put all the 
jewelry and silverware in a bag 
and titd it. She put the tied bag 
into the safest place—the bottom 
of the well. 


Tue OTHER BrRancH 


There was still another branch 
of the family. These lived in the 
same section of the state in a coun- 
ty about twenty-five or thirty miles 
distant. These slave-holders were 
not kind to their slaves. They em- 
ployed overseers who were very 
eruel. For any little infraction, a 
slave was severely and sometimes 
eruelly punished. Among these 
slaves was an old couple named 
Unele William and Aunt Malinda. 
Uncle William was a mulatto. To 
them many children were born. 

All the slaves lived in little one- 
roomed cabins built of logs. The 
cracks between the logs were 
datbed with red clay. The chim- 
neys were built of sticks that were 
held together with red clay. There 
was one little window without a 
window sash, but a wooden shutter. 
There were one door and two door- 
steps. 

In winter these little cabins were 
quite comfortable. They were 
heated with huge logs of wood and 
lightwood knots. These knots gave 
light for cooking, sewing and laun- 
dering. These cabins were in what 
they called the quarters. Few slaves 
ever went to the ‘‘big house’’ ex- 
cept for disobedience—then a cow- 
hiding. . 

The men, women and children 
who were old enough went to work: 
in the fields before good daylight 
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and worked as long as the eye 
could see. There was a little inter- 
mission for dinner. 


The women tied their heads in a” 
white rag so that they could be 
seen moving in the distance. Men, 
women and children kept up a song 
while working. They often sang: 


I want to be ready, 

I want to be ready, 

I want to be ready, * 

To walk in Jerusalem just like John. 


Old Satan is mad and I am glad, 

To walk in Jerusalem just like John. 
He missed that soul he thought he had, 
Walk in Jerusalem just like John. 


I want to be‘readv, 
I want to be ready, 
I want to be ready, 
To walk in Jerusalem just like John. 


Old Satan like a snake in the grass, 
Walk in Jerusalem just like John. 
Always in some Christian’s pass, 
To walk in Jerusalem just like John. 


I want to be readv, 
I want to be ready, 
I want to be ready, 
To walk in Jerusalem just like John. 


Old Satan wears an iron shoe. 
Walk in Jerusalem just like John. 
If you don’t mind he’ll slip it on you, 


Walk in Jerusalem just like John. 
' 


Women did any kind of work 
that the men did. If men dug 
ditches, women did the same. If 
men felled trees, women cut them 
down too. If men split rails, women 
did likewise. 

At noon the horn blew for din- 
ner. Woven had to cook dinner 
after getting home. Some of them 
who were thrifty, cooked dinner 
for the next day while they cooked 
supper or breakfast. 

Daily each slave went to the com- 
missary and got a quart of meal, a 
ration of bacon and a cup of mo- 
lasses. Many slaves had gardens 
which they worked at night by 
torchlight or moonlight and raised 
their own vegetables. Despite the 
fact they were given such meager 
and unvaried supplies of food, they 
had just as good and just as much 
food as the master had on his table. 

Each night at a certain hour, the 
overseer went to each cabin to see 
that every one was at home. When 
the overseer had gone, then the 
men, especially, visited neighbor- 


ing quarters and plantatidérs. Some 
nights they went so far that they 
went to the pasture and got a mule 
to ride so as to be back in time the 
following morning. Most of. the 
time, they went into the swamps 
and made liquor which they drank 
or sold. Many nights they killed a 
calf, a kid, a hog, turkey, chickens 
and other fowls. They went to pas- 
tures and milked a little milk from 
many cows so that the milk would 
not be missed. The milk was 
churned for butter. 


During the day while the slaves 
were in the fields, their cabins were 
visited to see what they had cooked 
the night before. The slaves would 
pull up a plank from the floor and 
hide all that had not been cooked 
or eaten. They always burned rags 
in the vessels they had used to de- 
stroy the odor. 


They had no matches. Matches 
were unknown .to them. If An- 
toinette’s fire, which she was sup- 
posed to have covered up with 
ashes, had been improperly covered 
and thus went out, she was not dis- 
concerted for she had an ever ready 
method for obtaining a fire. Each 
cabin was equipped with a cow 
horn. Into the horn was placed 
some lint cotton. With a piece of 
iron or steel she struck a flint rock 
held above the cotton. This striking 
generated a spark. The spark fell 
into the cotton and ignited it. Thus 
a blaze was made for any purpose. 
The device was known as a tinder 
horn. 


In every other cabin there was a 
pair of cards and a spinning wheel 
which every woman knew well how 
to use. The wheel was used to make 
cotton cloth and woolen cloth, out 
of which dresses, aprons, shirts, 
underwear, coats and pants were 
made. Such cloth as they wanted 
was dyed in a mixture of red clay, 
copperas, blue stone and water. 
This mixture was boiled before dip- 
ping into it. 

Sunday mornings the children 
came out dressed in garments all 
of the same color reminding one of 
a regimental brigade. Their hair 
had been combed, carded, with the 
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same cards that had been used to 
card the bats that were used for 
spinning and weaving cloth. Many 
were the tears that were drawn 
from the eyes of the little fellows 
by the use of the cards. Mothers 
had to card the cotton before the 
cards could be used to prevent 
causing the blood to flow. There 
were no combs. 

There were bands of white men 
organized to catch and whip such 
slaves as they caught out at night 
without the required permit or 
pass as it was called. Such a band 
of white men was known as “‘pat- 
ter-roles’’ (patrols). One night on 
this particular plantation, the men 
decided they would ‘‘fix’’ the 
**patter-roles.”’ 

On an adjoining plantation, 
there was a frolic. These slaves 
had no passes. They tied grape 
vines across the road over which 
the ‘‘patter-roles’’ would pass. 
They tied vines about the height of 
a man’s body on horseback. An- 
other vine was tied lower to trip 
the horse’s feet. The ‘‘patter- 
roles’’ always went on horseback so 
that they could outdistance the 
slaves. 

The men hid themselves in the 
woods. By and by the horses came 
galloping down the road. The 
horses tripped, the white men were 
caught about their waists at the 
same time. Down went horses and 
riders and terrible was the fall. 

Uncle William and Aunt Malin- 
da, among their great number of 
children, had one named Ike. Ike 
was very unruly. He would not let 
the overseer whip him. He was a 
big able-bodied fellow. 

One day his master sent for him 
to come to the ’’big house.’’ He 
went. Master had four men on the 
inside. ‘When he went into the 
house, these men grabbed him and 
tied him. Master gave him.a gen- 
teel dressing. He was groomed and 
sold to the slave traders. 

Although he was hard to govern, 
his mother and father loved him. 
The mother grieved and fretted no 
little bit. A mother was not al- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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MAKING A LIVING IN AFRICA 


HE Hausa, Tuaregs and Ar- 
Ts are mainly commercial 

classes, traveling from Cape 
Verde to North Cameroon. Among 
the Hausa, Fulani, and Mandin- 
goes, who are Negro traders with 
an admixture of Hamitic (Berber) 
blood, are settled cattle-keepers and 
skilled artisan workers in iron, 
wood, leather, and cloth. The 
Tukolor people are devoted to both 
industry and commercial enter- 
prise. The Zumperi people of 
small stature living in Cameroon 
region cultivate cotton and tobac- 
co. The Fang, although denounced 
as cannibals, are skilled workers in 
iron while doing well in basketwork 
and pottery. 

Agriculture in its early stage of 
development in Africa was restrict- 
ed mainly to women. The hoe is 
used to prepare the soil, to plant 
and to cultivate the crop. They pro- 
duce maize, millet, manioc, or cas- 
sava, rice, bananas, peanuts, sugar- 
cane, sweet potatoes, and yams. 


The Pygmies do not engage in ag- 
riculture, but collect roots, berries 


and nuts. The manioc, now widely 
used in Africa, is said to be native 
of South America and imported by 
the Portuguese. There is the sweet 
manioe and then there is the bitter 
manioe. The manioc is a root from 
which a flour is made. 

Exhaustion of the soil from the 
African point of view is common. 
Since the hoeing does not go deeper 
than four or five inches the yield 
quickly diminishes and a new field 
is cleared and brought under cul- 
tivation, 

Hunting, sometimes restricted to 
a special caste, was by various 
methods — traps, charms, missiles 
and the like. The village, as a rule, 
has its juju to which the people 
offer sacrifice; and the medicine 
man in the exercise of divine power 


‘‘muttered spells’’ to assure one a . 


straight aim and a successful chase. 
The people of Benin baited deer 
with the fruits of the raphia palm 
and shot them down when appear- 
ing upon the seene. In Southern 
Nigeria some tribes drive animals 
to the river where men eoncealed 


in canoes shoot them. Rasai Pyg- 
mies disguise themselves: in the 
skins of animals. Bushmen of 
South Africa in hunting birds dis- 
guise themselves as ostriches. Other 
tribes stretch twine, rope and vines 
in a ravine or cafion and with dogs 
and experienced hunters drive deer 
into this network where they be- 
come entangled with their horns 
and are captured. Others, like the 
Bushmen, dig pits into which the 
animals fall upon stakes of wood or 
iron. The Bambinga of the Congo 
basin spear elephants, and follow 
them until they die from loss of 
blood. The Zulus use also assegais 


and knobkerrieg in both hunting 
and war. 


Hunting is so serious an occupa- 
sion that it is regulated by custom. 
The Bangalas have well established 
rules for hunting. Hunters are pro- 
fessional and constitute a caste. 
The one who first plunges his spear 
into the vital part of an animal 
may claim it as his, yet he must di- 
vide the flesh among the elders and 
relatives. An animal killed on the 
premises of a village belongs in 
part to its chief. 

Cattle raising is so frequently as- 
sociated with nomads in Africa that 
the reader sometimes receives the 
impression that agriculturists do 
not raise cattle. Some primitive 
farmers do not but there are many 
exceptions to the contrary. About 
the only things to which the Hami- 
tic nomads in Africa have become 
permanently attached are cattle. 
Some of these nomads, however, as 


in the case of the Bororo, remain 
several months in the same place, 


. long enough to exhaust the pastur- 


age facilities thereof during the wet 
season. They dwell in temporary 
beehive shaped huts in the center 
of the circle of which is an enclo- 
sure called ‘‘zariba’’ for keeping 
the cattle at night. To prevent 
escape the cattle are tied together 
in pairs with their heads facing dif- 
ferent directions. In Cameroon a 
hobble is used for this purpose. 
The chief use of cattle is to sup- 
ply milk. Most raisers of cattle 
rarely kill these animals, for in Af- 
rica they represent money, wéalth. 
However, cowries and iron are sim- 
ilarly used. Because of supersti- 


tiem, only men and childless women 
do the milking, tur -nmen churn. 


The Fulani make a sort of Chena 

Africans fish in various ways, 
with nets and baskets. Weirs and 
nets are used in many parts of the 
Congo. The Maka use a fish spear. 
The Ngola and Ossidinge people 
fish with arrows. and throwing 
spears. In the Cameroon and Con- 
go fishes are killed when attracted 
to a certain point in the water by 
torches kept burning during the 
night. In several areas. fishes are 
fed poison berries which affect 
them as a narcotic. So serious is 
the oceupation of fishing. that the 
season for its beginning is marked 
by appropriate ceremonies. Among 
the Bede of. northern Nigeria, the 
wife of the chief of the village puts 
him in a fish trap and holds him in 
the water until he has buried a 





sacred pot in the bed of the stream 
while girls on the banks chant and 
pray for an abundance of fish. The 
Kede of the same region inaugu- 
rate the fishing season with the sac- 


rifice of a black bull an4 = reast to 
whiek vacu Man must contribute a 


chicken, a black goat or a black 
dog. 

Foods from place to place in Af- 
rica vary as over any other large 
area, but there are certain staples 
used very widely. The manioc, im- 
ported as a native of South Amer- 
ica, it is said, is widely cultivated. 
Some eat also, maggots, bats, dogs, 
caterpillars. The Yao of Nyassa- 
land do not like milk, but eat ad- 
dled eggs from a sitting hen and 
enjoy the flesh of monkeys. Grains 
and fruits in abundance according 
to the nature of the environment 
are in use in Africa. Fish and the 
flesh of animals vary the diet here 
and there in the parts more highly 
favored by nature. 

Cannibalism has been greatly 
exaggerated because of the horror 
which the very word excites. So 
great has been the exaggeration 
that if it were as prevalent as some 
have pretended many of the tribes 
thus accused would. have. disap- 
peared by self-extermination. Ac- 


tual cases of cannibalism are rare- 


in Africa as elsewhere. All races 
have been known to have cases of 
cannibalism. One of the English 
settlers at Jamestown, Virginia, in 
1607 had to be put to death for 
slaying and eating his wife during 
the starving time in,fhat colony. 
Among the ‘cases in Africa are 
pointed out those of the Fang and 


_to be cannibals. 


the Azande or Niam Niam. The 
Baya of the Congo basin are said 
The Bankutu, of 
the Congo, it is said, ‘‘stalk and 
shoot men for food,’’ although 
game in abundance is accessible. 

In weaving the African has nade 
considerable advancement. Start- 
ing with the vertical mat-loom of 
the area from West Africa to the 
Congo, we see advancement to the 
heddle-loom of Central Africa and 
Madagascar, and finally the vertical 
cotton-loom supposedly in its orig- 
inal form in Algeria, with several 
modifications along the West Coast. 
There is the pit treadle-loom which, 
because it resembles that of the 
Hindus and was found among #iie 
Galla in East Africa, is oousidered 
of foreign importation, Hambly 
says that all except the vertical 
mat-loom and the vertical cotton- 
loom are ‘‘known to have been in- 
troduced from Portugal, India, and 
Arabia.’’ His theory is not cen- 
vineing. 

Most tribes spin and weave, but 
there are some who do not. Practi- 
cally all the peoples of Nigeria 
spin and weave. They use the hori- 
zontal loom for men and the verti- 
cal for women. They grow cotton, 
but import some from Europe and 
Tripoli. The seed is separated from 
the fibre by rolling the cotton be- 


‘ingenuity. 
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DECORATED VESSELS 


tween a flat stone and an iron rod. 
The cotton is next wound around a 
pin, and spun as most people do on 
a spindle with a whorl. The na- 
tives obtain dyes in various ways— 
black by burying straw in black 
mud, red from sheaths of corn, and 
red frum the borassus palm fruit. 
Some of the tribes are especially 
artistic m the handicrafts. The 
Azande shields show fine wicker- 
work. Their hunting spears show 
Their utensils, imple- 
ments and weapons are fine exam- 
ples of woodcarving. The Bangalla, 
of the Congo, are ‘‘skilled workers 
in wood, leather, string, pottery, 
dyeing and metallurgy.’’ Says W. 
D. Hambly (African Ethnology, 
104), ‘‘the name Bushongo stands 
for all that is excellent in the Af- 
rican applied arts like cloth mak- 
ing, woodcarving, metal work, pot- 
tery.’’ The Baluba and the Bakuba, 
especially the latter, though not so 
far advanced in other respects as 
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some other Congo people, are con- 
sidered the equal of an} in wood- 
carving; and there are authorities 
who refer to them as the best in 
this sphere. The Ba Bunda (Jbid., 
105) are skillful weavers. 


Proficiency in basketry varies in 
Africa. Some of these peoples do 
very artistic work of the sort while 
others restrict themselves to work 


of the rough kind. The Pygmies do 
not engage Il! Duskewury and peottangr 


at all. Among the Ba-Thonga of 
the extreme south of Portuguese 
East Africa basketry has reached a 
high stage of development. -The 
Barotse showed skill in making 
baskets. 

Handicraft in Africa is generally 
spoken of in most laudatory terms. 
In the working out of tools, uten- 
sils, and weapons, the African na- 
tive has shown! remarkable skill in 
carving wood, ivory, and stone, and 
in basketwork, weaving, leather, 
pottery, and iron industry.. Most 
advanced, in contrast to other prog- 
ress, is the skill of the African na- 
tive in metals, especially in bronze 
and iron in three important areas 
—Cameroon, Ashanti, and Benin. 
The technique of casting bronze 
and brass was the cére perdue proc- 
ess. First they made the model in 
clay and then covered it with wax, 
and next covered the entire figure 
with clay. After drying the clay 
they applied heat to melt and drain 
off the wax. Molten metal poured 
into the interstice produced the 
shape of the desired figure which 
the broken mold revealed. 

Ethnologist and anthropologist, 
in fact, practically all Caucasians 
who have observed. these figures in 
bronze have concluded immediately 
that the native could not have de- 
veloped that technique. At first 
these foreigners said the Portu- 
guese brought this art to Africa; 
but this was proved to be absurd. 
Next these writers seized upon the 
idea that the ‘‘Hamites,’’ Cauca- 


sians coming into Africa, taught ‘ 


the natives this art; but for this 
position they have no proof which 
a seeker after the truth will accept. 
These workers used a mixture of 
copper, lead, and zine. Bronze is 
composed of nine. parts of copper 


GOLD 


to one of tin. It is said that copper 


‘was once traded to Cameroon from 


Nigeria and copper from Katanga 
in the southeastern part of the 
Congo. Special importance is at- 
tached to brass in ceremonies in 
Cameroon. 

Gold was widely known and 
worked in Africa. In some districts, 
as in Ashanti, the king received his 
share of the gold dust and the gold- 
smiths were under the protection of 
a special god, Ta ‘Yao. Trumpets 
in gold constituted the base for 
much commerce, .The quest of the 
precious metal from afar stimulat- 
ed interest in it and attracted the 
whole world. Judged from what is 


WORK 


said of gold in the legendary ac- 
counts and in the records of the 
first traders to Africa the produc- 
tion of gold and the use made of it 
was more extensive in ancient times 
than it is today. 

In iron, the most useful of met- 
als, however, the Negro achieved 
distinction in that iron was discov- 
ered and used in Africa probably 
earlier than elsewhere, unsupport- 
ed claims to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Throughout Africa the 
forge is common. How far back the 
blacksmith dates no one knows. The 
earliest travelers in Africa took 
note of this advancement of the na- 
tive in the use of the furnace and 


? 
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the forge. Mungo Park noted espe- 
cially the technique of the Mandin- 
gos in 1798 and described it in de- 
tail. While there may be some re- 


semblance to techniques discovered 
elsewhere, this does not necessarily 
prove any migration of ideas. Men 


in distant parts of similar environ- 
ment deal with the same thing very 
much in the same way. 

Iron smelting processes or tech- 


‘niques employed in Africa show 


how remotely the metal was ex- 
tracted and used on that continent. 
The natives placed in a hole in the 
ground pieces of ore about the size 
of a hen’s eggs and mixed with 


them pieces of charcoal. After 
lignumy vue cnarcoal they blew tne 


flame with a bellows of two air 
chambers made from wood and con- 
necting with the flame by means of 
a clay tube. Peak-shaped skins 
over the air chambers are alternate- 
ly worked up and down to blow the 
fire. The iron thus smelted is 
worked into shape by a hammer on 
a block of iron or stone used for 
an anvil. 

Some of the tribes are noted for 
their iron ornaments. The Barotse 
of South Africa were known to 
have this skill. The Bonga of the 
Nilotic group are experts in smelt- 
ing iron ore. 

The development of navigation 
has been interesting in Africa. In 
the first place, the natives are ex- 
pert swimmers. The next step was 
the use of floats. The Buduma use 
of the ambach-wood float probably 
marks the next stage along this 
line. With one of his arms around 
a log lighter than cork: and the 
other as an oar a man can swim 
long distances without fatigue. 
These same people made boats by 
lashing papyrus stems into bundles. 

It is evident, then, that many of 
the ways in which the African once 
made a living have been abandoned 
for European ways of doing things. 
In some parts’of Africa, especially 
along the West Coast, Africans 
have been very much modernized 
and no longer think of themselves 
as belonging to the large mass of 
uncivilized Africans. These ad- 
vanced Africans are rising as busi- 
ness men and professionals in com- 
petition with Europeans who once 
monopolized all the higher pur- 
suits. Lawyers like Casely Hay- 
ford, and editors like H. Macaulay, 
and Mnandi Azikiwe have made a 
deep impression on the public. 
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ART IN ARCHITECTIRF 


ART FROM BENIN 


Azikiwe, as the owner of a chain of 
widely circulated newspapers in 
British West Africa, has made him- 
self a personage with whom Enu- 
ropeans have had to treat. At first 
they tried to silence him by fines 
and imprisonment but they thereby 
made him a hero of the Continent. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Happy at School 


The other day the writer saw. a 
bright faced boy, and he seemed so 
cheerful that his looks called forth 
the question as to why he was 80 
hapny- Iis answer was: 

‘‘T am going to school. I like to 
go to school. Do you go to school ?’’ 

‘*No, I am too old.’’ 

‘‘My teacher says that you are 
never too old to learn.’’ 

‘‘What do you enjoy so much at 
school that you are anxious to get 
back ?”’ 

‘*T have a fine teacher,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘She makes us very com- 
fortable and gives us interesting 


' things to do, and I enjoy them so 


much. She tells us much about 
what is in the books, and also about 
things which the books explain. She 
tells us about the insects and 
plants and trees and shows us how 
beautiful they are. She tells us 


also about interesting people. Those 
that we meet every day and those 
whose pictures “appear in the pa- 


pers.”’ 

‘‘But there are some bad people 
whose pictures appear in the news- 
papers,’’ the writer remarked. 

‘*Yes, I know, but she tells us 
who are the. bad ones and who are 
the good ones, and the good things 
which they ‘do to help others. My 
teacher says we must not think al- 
ways about ourselves only, What 
good things we have we must share 
with others.’’ 

‘‘Has she told you anything 
about George Washington ?’’ 

‘‘Yes; he was great because he 
risked his life and all his property 
to make this country free. Lincoln 
was great because he gave his life 
to overcome the men who wanted 
to destroy the country. Roosevelt 
was great because he helped the 
poor. 

‘Did your teacher say anything 
about great Negroes?’’ 

‘Yes, she talks about them, too. 
She says Frederick Douglass was 
great because he worked to make 
his people free. Booker T. Wash- 
ington also was a great man who 


taught his people practical things. 
Paul Laurence Dunbar was the 
noted poet who helped us to under- 
stand the thought and language of 
the poor and uneducated Negroes. 
Henry Ossawa Tanner was the fine 
artist who painted the beautiful in 
the life of common people. 

‘‘That is fine, but what has that 
to do with you? Do you expect to 
spend your time working for the 
good of others?’’ 

‘Yes. These workers for others 
made a living out of what they 
were doing, but their chief aim was 
to help others. This made them 
great and will make us useful, if 
not great, if we follow their ex- 
ample.’’ 


‘«Evidently you have a very fine 


teacher, and she has an excellent 
student.’’ 





Questions on the 
October Issue 


Today you inquire for articles at 
the stores, and you are informed 
that they are not on hand any 
more. Give reasons for this sit- 
ua’ion. 

. What is the meaning of reconver- 
sion? What-has it to do with 
peace? 

Make a list of all the things 
which prevent the natio1s of the 
world from living together in 

eace. Underscore the one which 
ae shows to be the worst im- 
pediment of all. 

« What does history show to be the 
greatest handicap to progress in 
the United States? Give reason 
for whatever position you take. 
Why have Christian Churches 
sappertes evils as a 

very an oppression of the 
weak by the strong? Does the 
Bible support such a stand? 
What have most of the people of 
this country in mind when they 
speak of democracy? What have 
Negroes in mind when they use 
this term? 
Was the Conference of the Unit- 
ed Nations in San Francisco in- 
terested im democracy or im- 
perialism? 
The representatives of the United 

: ee ey ee 

us of any foreign territory 
except a few naval bases. What 
then do we want? 
the war. 
What is the meaning of the Un- 
reconstructed States? How can 
States be and 


-endowment. 


We financed: 


nevertheless control the Federal 
Government? 

Expiain the Gaines Case, Gallup 
Poll, Bourbon element, a, 
mental ranchisement and 


law, enf 


How would you rank recreation 
and health facilities among the 
needs of the Negra? What 
chances has a Negro to keep 
physically alive in this country? 
Who was Thomas F. Williams? 

. Does our daily life differ widely 
from that of the natives of Af- 
rica? Are their ideals higher or 

. lower than ours? 


Book of the Month 


One of the most useful books re- 
cently appearing is Clever Hands of 
the African Negro, by Dr. Wilfrid 
Dyson Hambly (The Associated Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C., price $2.15). He 
is the curator of the Depariment of 
Anthropology of the «thicago Natural 
History Museum. In his capacity as 
the conductor of expeditions into Af- 
rica to secure materials for this insti- 
tution he has learned much about the 
Africans and their country. He. tells 
the story in his own language as one 
seeking to give chi'dren the benefit of 
his experiences. The book is well 
illustrated with pictures of what he 
discovered and brought back from 
various parts of Africa, Books giving 
pictures of Africa are not new, but it 
is rare that an author can use il!ustra- 
tions as successfully as Dr. Hambly 
has done to show who the Africans 
are-and how they live. The book is 
written on the level of children in the 
fifth and sixth grades and will evi- 
dently do much to give the youth a 
new impression of Africa. 

The author first shows how the dif- 
ferent parts of the continent vary wi'h 
respect to plants, animals and natural 
He likewise discusses the 
races of differing types in Africa. On 
the whole he is sympathet'c and re- 
veals to us much that we have never 





metal working, pottery, weavirg, paint- 
ing, sculpture and other activities of 
the natives. At this time when we are 
trying to broaden our point of. view 
with: respect to the other pecples of 
the universe we can accomplish much 
in this direction by placing this book 
in the public schools. Through this 
sc nl ye tim ace pro oe 
sta at are very m 
like. They may have different wavs 
things and some of 
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A DECLARATION TO THE NATIONS 
OF THE WORLD: 


\ ' TE ADDRESS this Dec- 
laration to-all the Nations 
of the world, to all the 
peoples who fought against the 
tyranny of Hitlerism and who fight 
against évery form of tyranny. 
This Declaration speaks for the 8 
million Non-Europeans of the 
Union of South Africa, Bantu, Col- 
oured and Indian—the preponder- 
ant majority of this country. 

The defeat of Hitlerism in Eu- 
rope marks the end of a dark chap- 
ter in human history. And because 
we are confident that the peoples of 
the world share our conviction 
that the suffering and the travail 
of the last ten years were endured 
so that a new beginning might be 
mage, a new chapter opened, we 
address ourselves to them. For if 
the peoples of the world are to 
eradicate forever those dark forces 
of Fascism which spread like a 
scourge over three continents, from 
Ethiopia in Africa to China in 
Asia, and Spain in Europe, then it 
is of prime and urgent import that 
the ills of tyranny assailing every 
country and every people should 
be brought into full light before the 
forum of the Nations of the World. 

Moreover, these ten years of 
_ bloodshed and war have taught us 
that peace is indivisible, that there 
can be no real peace when tyranny 
is eliminated in one continent but 
left undisturbed in another. If a 
new beginning is to be made, if the 
foundation of the peaceful world is 
to be secure, then the scourge of 
Hitlerite tyranny must be uprooted 
not only in Europe but also in 
South Africa and in every corner 
of the globe. 

The peoples of the world who 
were horrified by the inhuman rec- 
ord of Nazism may be unaware of 


lIssued. by the Non-European Unity ; 


Committee. Joint Secretaries: S. Jayiya 
and E. Ramsdale, P. O. Box 3475, Cape 
Town, South Africa. 


the fact that the Non-Europeans of 
South Africa live and suffer under 
a tyranny very little different from 
Nazidom. Lest it may seem to peo- 
ple far removed from South Africa 
that this comparison is either an 
exaggeration or a figurative expres- 
sidn,-we shall demonstrate in more 
concrete form how closely the life 
of a Non-European in South Af- 
rica is akin to the suffering under 
Nazi tyranny. * 

The main characteristics which 
distinguished the Hitler tyranny 
from all the tyrannies of the past 
may be briefly summarised as fol- 
lows: 

(a) the MHerrenvolk ideology 
which transformed itself in- 
to a mania; 

(b) the ruthless trampling un- 
derfoot of all human rights; 

(c) the erection of one system 
of law and of morality for 
the Aryans and a different 
system of law and of moral- 
ity for the Non-Aryans. 


The Union of South Afriea, al- 
though it is represented abroad as 
a democracy with a system of par- 
liamentary government, manifests 


ty 


essentially the same characteristics 
as the three enumerated above. 

Nazi Germany provided a classic 
example to the world of how a péeo- 
ple could become obsessed with the 
idea of their racial superiority and 
divine mission to rule. What orig- 
inated as a cunning propaganda 
design by Nazi leadérs to divert the 
attention of the people from their 
real enemies and to make scape- 
goats of the Jews and other minori- 
ties, eventually grew into a malig- 
nant obsession with a large section 
of the German people. The duped 
masses, drugged by the incessant 
propaganda from school, pulpit, 
wireless and press, began to believe 
in the Messianic mission of the 
German, the Aryan, to rule over all 
Non-Aryans—their ordained slaves. 
This is the very essence of the Her. 
renvolk ideology, the doctrine of 
‘*thinking with your blood.’’ 

No less classic, although less 
known to the outside world, is the 
ease of South Africa. From earliest 
childhood the poisonous racial ar- 
rogance of the Herrenvolk ideology 
is assiduously injected into the 
white people of this country by 
school and church and state. From 
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the cradle to the grave, every phase 
of life is consciously regulated and 
moulded in order to preserve and 
perpetuate the division of the peo- 
ple of South Africa into the Euro- 
pean —the Herrenvolk, and the 
Non-Kurvupecan—the slave, divinely 
ordained to minister to all his 
needs. So deeply has the poison of 
racial superiority been infused into 
the life of South Africa that it has 
reached the very vitals, and no sin- 
gle phase of public or private life 
remains untainted by it. And it is 
a tragic fact that even those who 
might have been expected to dis- 
play more fellowship towards the 
Non-European as a natural ally, 
namely, the Labour Party, and the 
Trade Unions, are no less contami- 
nated by the Herrenvolk mentality. 
While they may speak abroad of 
equality for all and opportunity 
for all, they do not for a single mo- 
ment include the Non-Europeans. 
For, at home, they act in full con- 
cord with the Herrenvolk creed of 
South Africa. The success of this 
racial indoctrination may be mea- 
sured by Field-Marshal Smuts’s 
claim in the House of Assembly on 
14th March, 1945, that all in South 
Africa are agreed upon the mission 
of the Europeans to rule over the 
Non-Europeans in perpetuity, all 
—except those who are ‘‘mad, quite 
mad.’’ Indeed, to such a pass has 
this Herrenvolk ideology reduced 
South Africa that every European 
who does not conform to it is vili- 
fied as insane; everyone, European 
or Non-European, who in any way 
attempts to effect racial harmony 
by eliminating the artificially fos- 
tered racial prejudices and artifi- 
cially erected barriers of race ha- 
tred, is branded and hounded as a 
disturber of the peace who is sow- 
ing hostility between the races. In 
a word, the Herrenvolk mentality 
of South Africa in no way lags be- 
hind that of Nazi Germany. 

But it is when we compare South 
Afriea with Nazi Germany in re- 
spect of the second characteristic 
of Nazism, the ruthless trampling 
underfoot of human rights, that the 


essential similarity between the 


two becomes even more palpable. 
If in Nazi-Germany it was the Jew 


A GROUP OF AFRICANS 


who had to distinguish himself as 
an outeast by wearing a yellow 
patch, in South Africa a brown or 
black face makes the patch unnec- 
essary; but in addition the Non- 
European is stigmatised by having 
to carry not one, but many 
‘*nasses’’ of different kinds — one 
proving he has paid his taxes, one 
permitting him to walk in the 
street, one permitting him to look 
for work, one for the day and an- 
other for the night! An outraged 
world recoiled in stupefaction at 
the trampling underfoot of all hu- 
man rights in Nazi Germany, so 


that the Jew was debarred from 
education, from the professions and 
skilled trades; he was denied the 
right to own property, the‘right to 
trade, to serve in the army; he was 
prohibited from entering places of 
entertainment, from cultural insti- 
tutions and the like. But the world 
has yet to learn that all of these 
outrages have been, and are still, 
characteristic of the normal, every- 
day life of South Africa: The Non- 
European is debarred from educa- 
tion. He is denied access to the 
professions and skilled trades; he 
is denied the right to buy land and 
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property ; he is denied the right to 
trade or to serve in the army—ex- 
cept as a stretcher-bearer or serv- 
ant; he is prohibited from entering 
places of entertainment and cul- 
ture. But still more, he is not 
allowed to live in the towns. And 
if it was a crime in Nazi Germany 
for an ‘‘Aryan’’ to mix with or 
marry a Non-Aryan, it is equally a 
criminal offence in South Africa 
for a member of the Herrenvolk to 
mix or marry with the slave race. 
When a man is denied freedom of 
movement in his own country, when 


he is denied the right to hire or 
build a dwelling for himself and 
his family, the right to sell his la- 
bour on the free market; when a 
man is stripped of all other ele- 
mentary human rights in his own 
country, then there can be no two 
opinions but that he is living under 
a Nazi-like tyranny. 

No less complete is the similarity 
between the two systems in regard 
to the third characteristic of 
Nazism, the erection of one system 
of law and of morality for the 
Aryans and a different system of 
law and morality for the Non- 
Aryans. In the majority of in- 
stances there is a separate law for 
Europeans and a separate law for 
Non-Europeans; in those rare cases 
where one Act legislates for both, 
there are separate clauses discrimi- 
nating against the Non-Europeans. 
While it is true that there are no, 
Buchenwald concentration camps 
in South Africa, it is equally true 
that the prisons of South Africa 
are full to overflowing. with Non- 
Europeans whose criminality lies 
solely in the fact that they are un- 
able to pay the Poll-tax, a special, 
racial tax imposed upon them. But 
this law does not apply to the 
Aryan; for him there is a different 
law which makes the non-payment 
of taxes not a criminal, but a civil 
offence for which he cannot be im- 
prisoned. But if there is no Bu- 
echenwald in South Africa; the 
sadistic fury with which the Her- 
renvolk policemen belabour the 
Non-European victim, guilty or 
not. guilty, is comparable only to 
the brutality of the S.S. Guards. 
Moreover, the treatment meted out 
to the Non-European in the Law 
Courts is comparable only to the 
fate of the Non-Aryan in the Nazi 
Law Courts. But the fundamental 
difference in law and morality is 
not only expressed in the different 
paragraphs of the Legal Statutes, 
it lies in the fundamentally differ- 


.ent concept of the value of the life 


of a Non-European, as compared 
with the value placed upon the life 
of a European. The life of a Non- 
European is very cheap in South 
Africa. As cheap as the life of a 
Jew in Nazi Germany. 
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From the foregoing it is clear 
that the Non-Europeans of South 
Africa live and suffer under a tyr- 
anny very little different from 
Nazism. And if we accept the 
premise—as we hope the Nations 
o fthe World now do—that peace is 
indivisible, if we accept that there 
ean be no peace as long as the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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‘DR. JAMES McCUNE SMITH 


HE writer can offer but a 
brief biographical sketch of 
this truly great man, entirely 
inadequate ; first, because of the in- 
ability of the writer ; and secondly, 
because, in the time intervening 
since the death of Dr. Smith, so 
much has been lost that one might 
positively point to, giving day, date 
and number, as references. So many 
of his associates have passed away, 
who might have testified to and put 
upon record the many remarkable 
achievements and doings of the 
man for the upbuilding and de- 
fense of his race, that an adequate 
biography of him is out of the ques- 
tion. The power of the man seems 
only fitly represented by the lever 
wished for by Archimedes; he 
could have lifted the world, and he 
did lift his race by parrying the 
shafts thrown by its most powerful 
enemies — both lances and bludg- 
eons—and by proving himself, a 
Negro, possessed of a mind equal 
to the most gifted of the white 
race; subtle in reasoning and ca- 
pable of the most profound 
thought. In writing of this man we 
are not under the necessity of 
thinking of what he might have 
been had all the avenues of learn- 
ing been freely opened to him, in- 
stitutional and social, for he seemed 
all that any man was or could be, 
under any possible circumstantes. 
He had the will power to overcome 
all obstacles, the gift to absorb, un- 
derstand and assimilate all learn- 
ing, and that modesty of character 
that is the unfailing accompani- 
ment of a well balanced mind. To 
him may the black race point with 
pride when referred to as an ‘‘in- 
ferior’’? race. 'To him do the re- 
ligiously inelined and the believers 
in the immediate and special over- 
sight and interference of divine 
power in the. affairs of men point as 
a Moses, one sent specially for the 
deliverance of a race. 


*This is an unpublished tribute by A. 
A. Schomburg, supplied by L. D. Reddick, 
curator of the Schomburg Collection in 
the 135th Street Branch Publie Library 
in New York City. 


By A. A. ScHomBure* 


The Negro youth of today, 
amazed at the utterances upon the 
floors of our state legislatures, in 
the House of Representatives, upon 
the floor of the United States Sen: 
ate, in a National Convention, as 
at Montgomery, Alabama, recently, 
ean have but the faintest idea of 
what was said of the Negro in the 
days when James McCune Smith 
lived. The calmness and serenity 
felt by his race as children feel be- 
neath the protection of a father, 
assured that all is well so long as 
that power is vouchsafed to them. 

The record upon the books of St. 
Philips Church says, ‘‘Dr. James 
McCune Smith, died Nov. 17,-1865, 
aged 52 years and seven months.’’ 
It may be readily seen that he lived 
in a period the most exciting in the 
history of the Union, a formative 
period, a period when the great in- 


ventions, the telegraph, the steam- 


ship, the postal service, the news- 


paper press, and the railroad were 


developing. Jefferson had passed 
away. Calhoun, Webster, and Clay 
were still on deck. Millard Fillmore 
and the iniquitous Fugitive Slave 
Law had stirred the hearts of men. 
Chief Justice Taney had delivered 
the most remarkable decision upon 


the Negro’s rights, or want of 
rights. Sumner had been struck 
down by the bloody hand that still 
remains uplifted. ‘‘Bleeding Kan- 
sas’’ and John Brown had held the 
country in breathless suspense. The 
tragedy of Harpers Ferry had been 
enacted. Fort Sumter had been 
fired upon in answer to the elo- 
quenee of Garrison and Phillips, 
pleading for liberty and justice 
for the Negro. Linéoln, Greeley, 
Sumner, Andrew, Grant, and a host 
of God’s own phalanx had brought 
the hosts of freedom face to face 
with Hell’s own in a mighty strug- 
gle which had ended in’ freeing 
four millions of Smith’s own peo- 
ple. The star of freedom for which 
Smith had iabored and hoped for 
had appeared fully above the hori- 


- gon just as this great man laid his 


head upon his pillow in peace. 

The life of James McCune Smith 
as a boy is particularly instructive, 
because it shows the possible attain- 
ment of a Negro boy in the City of 
New York in his day. Smith and 
his associates, Garnet, Ward, and 
many others, were men to whom the 
Afro-American points with a just 
pride and as evidence that-the Ne- 
gro race is not an inferior race. 
His accomplishments and those of 
his associates fully justified the 
philanthropy of those noble found- 
ers of the Manumission Society 
through whose efforts so many of 
the Negro race became educated. 
This noble society had shown the 
country how to solve the so-called 
‘Negro Problem.’’ 

The first half century of the 
Manumission Society’s work had 
produced Benjamin F. Hughes, 
Adam Ray, Boston Crummell, Rev. 
Peter Williams, Thos, 8. Sidney, 
John Peterson, Patrick Reason, 
Charles L. Reason, Ransom F. 
Wake, Henry Highland Garnet, 
Samuel R. Ward, Peter Ray, Thom- 
as Downing, George Lawrence, 
Alexander Crummell, J. Theodore 
Holly, William Howard Day, Dr. 
P. W. Ray, Philip A. White, J. Sella 
Martin, George Allen, Washington 
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Davis, Washington Parker, Thomas 
Hamilton, John J. Zuille, William 
P. Powell, Thomas L. Jimmings, 
Philip A. Bell, William L. Lively, 
Alexander Ellston, Albro Lyons, 
Charles Bennett Ray, J. W. C. Pen- 
nington, William J. Wilson, and 
others of New York; and Frederick 
Douglass,:.. William. Wells Brown, 
William C. Nell, Martin R. De- 
lany, and many others occasional 
residents of the city —all distin- 
guished in their immediate callings, 
in science, art or literature. Many 
lived to see their names written 
prominently th the history of their 
country; nevertheless, none of 
these were so ripe in scholarship, 
well read, deep and penetrating as 
Smith. Had the philanthropy of 
that society produced only this 
gifted man rather than added his 
associates, it would have fully jus- 
tified its effort. 


James McCune Smith was one of 
the boys credited to Charles An- 
drews, principal of African School 
No. 1, New York City. The Rev. 
Peter Williams, first rector of St. 
Philip’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, was attracted by young 
Smith’s genius, and through that 
gentleman’s efforts he was sent to 
Edinburgh, Scotland, where in a 
course of four years he was gradu- 
ated as a Master of Arts and Medi- 
eal Doctor. On his return to New 
York he entered a field already pre- 
pared for him. The people were 
proud of him, and they were never 
disappointed. Well did he repay 
those through whose means he had 
been so highly educated. He was 
fully able to enter the arena of de- 
bate opposing many most distin- 
guished Americans, prominent 
among whom we note the names of 
Horace Greeley and John Hughes, 
later Bishop Hughes of New York. 
The Negro problem in those days 
was a mighty question and burned 
with an intensity as compared to 
a parlor match. ‘‘The Constitution 
of the United States, is it anti- 
slavery or pro-slavery?’’ was a 
burning question in those days. ‘‘Is 
the Negro a man? Does not his 
osteological development show him 
to be closely allied to quadrupeds 
of an order between man and man- 


apes?’’ These questions were seri- 
ously discussed in Dr. James Mce- 
Cune Smith’s day, and Dr. Smith 
seemed to have no difficulty in an- 
swering every argument of those 
who would hold the Negro not en- 
titled to equality before the law. In 
his profession as a physician Dr. 
Smith earned the respect of all the 
most learned of his day. He was 
associated in his professional én- 
gagements with Dr. Valentine 
Mott, possibly the most celebrated 
physician of his day in New York, 
also with Drs. Pierson, Hoffman, 
Kennedy, Bliss, Cheeseman and 
Noosack. Of the young men who 
entered the profession and became 


graduates under him were Dr. Phil-. 


ip A. White and Dr. Peter W. Ray. 

James Gordon Bennett, of the 
New York Herald, and Horace 
Greeley, of the New York Tribune, 
both knew and respected Dr. Smith 
highly, and took occasion to pub- 
lish much of his writings and de- 
bates in their papers. Nor were all 
his articles devoted to the defense 
of the Negro. He wrote on every 
conceivable subject of interest. His 
essays on ‘‘The Islands of the Car- 
ibbean Sea’’ and on ‘‘Longevity’’ 
were masterpieces. Some of his 
writings were published by Thomas 
Hamilton in the Anglo-African 
Magazine in 1859. ‘‘On the Four-. 
teenth Query of Thomas Jefferson’s 
Notes on Virginia,’’ ‘‘The German 
Invasion,’’ and ‘‘Citizenship’’ are 
all masterpieces attesting his trans- 
eéndent ability. The Doctor did 
not maintain a wide gulf between 
himself and the people, nor did he 
place himself at an altitude requir- 
ing telescopic assistance to find 
him ; he was of and for the people. 
He founded Hamilton Lodge of 
Odd Fellows and was a member of 
African Society for Mutual Relief, 
continuing in close touch with the 
people until his death in the City 
of Brooklyn in 1865. 


He married Malvenia, the daugh- 
ter of James Barnet, Grand Master 
of Masons for the State of New 
York. Malvenia was a graduate 
of Rutgers Institute of New York. 
She survived him, as did also three 
sons and one daughter. Had he 
had more of the nature of Don 
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Quixote, he would have ridden the 
country over, and as a consequence 
would have been more largely ad- 
vertised, as were many of his asso- 
ciates. The jury of the vicinage, 
however, have no hesitance in plae- 
ing the wreath upon the head of 
James McCune Smith, pronounc- 
ing him ‘‘the most noble Roman of 
them all.’’ 


Award of the Frederic 
Bancroft History 
Prizes 


The Association for the study of 
Negro Life and History announces 
the annual award of the Frederic 
Bancroft History Prizes. The 
prize of One Hundred Dollars for 
the best article contributed to the 
Journal of Negro History for the 
year ending September 30 goes to 
Dr. John Hope Frankin, of North 
Carolina State College, for his 
‘‘James Boon, Free Negro Ar- 
tisan.’’ The prize of Fifty Dollars 
for the next best article thus con- 
tributed goes to Professor Shelby 
T. McCloy, of the University of 
Kentucky, for his ‘‘Negroes and 
Mulattoes in Eighteenth Century 
France.’’ 

The prize of Fifty Dollars for 
the best book review contributed to 
the Journal of Negro History dur- 
ing the year ending September 30 
goes to Mrs. Esther Popel Shaw, of 
the Francis Junior High School of 
Washington, D. C., for her estimate 
of Seymour J. Schoenfeld’s The 
Negro in the Armed Forces. The 
prize of Twenty-five Dollars for. the 
next best book review thus con- 
tributed goes to Mr. James Egert 
Allen, of the New York Public 
Schools, for his evaluation of Arna 
Bontemps’ and Jack Conroy’s They 
Seek a City. 

These prizes will be awarded in 
Columbus, Ohio, on the Sunday 
afternoon the 28th of this month, 
at the last session of the annual 
meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and . History. 
On that occasion Mr. F. D. Moon, 
principal of the Douglass High 
School of Oklahoma City and Presi- 
dent Horace Mann Bond, of Lin- 
eoln University, will speak. 
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ICHARD Hill, one of Ja- 
R maica’s most famous sons, 

was born at Montego Bay 
on the first of May, 1795. In 1779 
his father, also named -Richard, 
came to Jamaica from Lincoln- 
shire, where the family had lived 
for several centuries, and along 
with a brother settled at Montego 
Bay. There he became a substan- 
tial merchant, and on his death in 
1818 left his property in Jamaica 
to his son.and two daughters, Ann 
and Jane. Hill’s mother, who had 
East Indian as well as Negro blood 
in her veins, survived her husband 
many years, her son being constant 
in his attention to her up to the 
last. 

At the early age of five Hill was 
sent to England to reside with his 
father’s relations then living at 
Cheshunt, there to remain till his 
fourteenth year when he was sent 
to the Elizabethan Grammar 
School at Horncastle to finish his 
education. Upon the death of his 
father in 1818 Hill returned to 
Jamaica. Although his property 
came into the possession of his son 
and two daughters the father’s 
death in some way involved Rich- 
ard Hill in irksome money obliga- 
tions which harassed him for many 
years, and even after he had dis- 
charged them left a gloom over his 
life, 

His father was a man in advance 
of his times, hating and deploring 
the intolerance and the tyranny 
that grew out of slavery as it then 
existed in Jamaica. On his death- 
bed he-made his son solemnly 
pledge himself to devote his ener- 
gies to the cause of freedom, and 
never to rest until those civil dis- 
abilities, under which the Negroes 
were laboring, had been entirely 
removed; and, further, until slav- 
ery itself had received its death- 
blow. 


1Taken in great measure from the bio- 
graphical notice by the writer in the 
Journal of the Institute of Jamaica, 
July, 1896, 


RICHARD HILL: 


By FrankK CUNDALL 


The time and opportunity for 
fulfilling this pledge soon came, for 
in the year 1823 the Negroes in 
Jamaica commenced their agitation 
for obtaining equal privileges with 
their white brethren, It does not 
appear that Hill attached himself 
openly to any of the societies that 
were formed for the purpose of 
carrying on this agitation. But he 
freely gave them the benefit of his 
abilities, helping the whole move- 
ment with his advice and with his 
pen.? 

In the year 1826 Hill visited 
Cuba, the United States and Cana- 
da, and then went on to England, 
landing there in September. In 
1827 he was deputed by the organi- 
zation in Jamaica to use his efforts 
in England to secure the assistance 
of the leading members of the Anti- 
Slavery party. During his stay 
there he was on terms of close in- 
timacy with Wilberforce, Buxton, 
Clarkson, Babington, Lushington 
and Zachary Macaulay,® all mem- 
bers of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
as well as Pringle and other men 
eminent for their philanthropy and 
talents and noted for the deep in- 
terest they took in all that related 
to the elevation and welfare of the 
Negroes of the British West Indian 
colonies. The petition from the 
people of color of this island to the 
House of Commons for the removal 
of their civil disabilities, was en- 
trusted to Hill, who upon the occa- 
sion of presenting it was permitted 
‘within the bar’’ of the House. On 
that occasion Canning delivered his 
last speech, a splendid effort in 
favor of the petitioners. Hill re- 
mained several years in England 
and contributed largely by his pen 
and his speeches to enlighten the 


2For a general sketch of this period 
see W. J. Gardner’s History of Jamaica, 
pp. 211-317. , 

8This movement had for years been 
promoted by the heroic few. It was.then 
getting a hearing in Parliament. They 
first advocated the abolition of the slave 
trade and then directed attention to slav- 
ery. 


public mind of. England as to the 
real character of West Indian 
slavery. But the remittances from 
the ‘‘people of color’’ in Jamaica, 
never very large, soon became few 
and far between. So Hill, always 
independent in every way, even in 
his friendships and political alli- 
ances, maintained himself and his 
sister, Jane, almost entirely by his 
contributions, literary and scien- 
tific, to several popular newspapers 
and periodicals.* 

After a residence of several years 
in England, Hill was sent by the 
Anti-Slavery Society on a visit to 
San Domingo, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining by personal 
observation and inquiry what was 
the actual social and political con- 
dition of the people of that island.® 
But his commission had a more ex- 
tensive object than that attached 
to it, which, however, directed him 
to obtain besides all the informa- 
tion he possibly could concerning 
the natural resources of every part 
of the country through which he 
was to travel. San Domingo was 
then under the wise and able rule 
of President Boyer, the whole is- 
land forming one undivided repub- 
lic, enjoying internal tranquillity, 
and being in a comparatively flour- 
ishing condition. On his way from 
Englarid to Port-au-Prince, where 
he arrived on the sixteenth of 
June, 1830, Hill visited France 
staying there a few months. He 
spent nearly two years in San Do- 
mingo travelling incessantly and 
making notes about everything. He 
has left more than one sketch-book 
full of sketches showing a knowl- 


edge of perspective, a keen eye for 


the picturesque and a true artist’s 
feeling. He sailed from San Do- 
mingo for England on the third of 


4Gardner, op. cit., p. 317. 

_58an Domingo was then independent 
and the success of the free Negroes there 
would have a, direct bearing on the anti- 
slavery movement, as indifferent white 
men sometimes contended that the free 
Negro was a failure. 
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May, 1832, and then for Jamaica a 
few months after, never again to 
quit his native country. In that 
year he was made justice of the 
peace for Trelawny. 

He was never greedy for money 
and seems to have been ill-paid for 
his labors in San Domingo. Upon 
his return to Jamaica either on that 
account or from motives of policy 
he ceased all communication with 
the Anti-Slavery Society, and only 
now and then did he write to one 
or two of its members, and even 
then more as personal friends than 
as old political allies. 

On the third of February, 1834, 
Hill was appointed one of a num- 
ber of forty stipendiary magis- 
trates whose duty it was to adjudi- 
eate between the former slavehold- 
ers and their ‘‘apprentices.’’* This 
appointment he held until the first 
of January, 1872.’ In this connec- 
tion it may be interesting to quote 
the opinion of Hill expressed by 
the Rev. James Thome and J. H. 
Kimball, who in 1838 published for 
the American Anti-Slavery Society 
an account of Emancipation in the 
West Indies; a six months’ tour in 
Antigua, Barbadoes and Jamaica 
in the year 1837. They say: ‘‘We 
spent nearly a day with Richard 
Hill, Esq., the secretary of the spe- 
cial magistrates’ departments, of 
whom we have already spoken. He 
is a colored gentleman, and, in 
évery respect the noblest man, 
white or black, whom we met in the 
West Indies. He is highly intelli- 
gent and of fine moral feelings. His 
manners are free and unassuming, 
and his language in conversation 
fluent and well chosen... . He is 
at the head of the special magis- 
trates (of whom there are sixty 
(sic) in this island) and all the 
correspondence between them and 
the governor is carried on through 
him. The station he holds is a very 
important one, and the business 
connected with it is of a character 
and extent that, were he not a man 


6Slavery in the British West Indies 
was not actually abolished instantly. 
Gradual emancipation was the method 
tried in most parts and even in cases of 
immediate emancipation the system of 
apprenticeship which followed was not 
much better than slavery. 


of superior abilities, he could not 
sustain. He is highly respected by 
the government in the island. and 
at home, and possesses the esteem 
of his fellow citizens of all colors. 
He associates with persons of the 
highest rank, dining and attending 
parties at the government house 
with all the aristocracy of Jamaica. 
We had the pleasure of spending 
an evening with him at the solici- 
tor general’s. Though an African 
sun has burnt a deep tinge on him 
he is truly one of nature’s noble- 
men. His demeanor is such, so dig- 
nified, yet so bland and amiable, 
that no one can help respecting 
him.’’? 

Hill represented St. James and 
afterwards Trelawny in the House 
of Assembly which sat from Octo- 
ber 24, 1837, to November 3, 1838, 
and during that time he served 
on several important committees, 
notably one appointed to inquire 
into the state of the several courts 
of justice in the island. But the 
fact that he unsuccessfully con- 
tested the representation of Port 
Royal in November, 1838, may 
have had something to do with his 
withdrawal from political strife. 
About 1840 he was offered the gov- 
ernorship of St. Lucia, but his love 
for his native island caused him to 
decline the offer. In 1855 he was 
nominated a member of the Privy 
Council which post he held only 
about ten years. 


His political eareer was ended 
early in life, and the remainder of 
his days were passed in retirement 
at Spanish-Town where he had 
taken up his abode upon being ap- 
pointed stipendiary magistrate. He 
occupied his time with his daily 
official duties and literary work and 
seldom left home except for change 
of air at the sea side, to visit some 
intimate friend in Kingston, or 
perhaps to take the chair at some 
missionary gathering, or to join in 
the deliberations of a committee 


7The office of Seeretary to the Stipen- 
diary Magistrates was established in or- 
der to assist Governor Sligo to get 
through the enormous amount of corre- 
spondene: entailed by the complaints 
sent to him in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the laws with regard to 
the apprenticeship system. 
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meeting. In 1847 Hill acted as 
Agent General of Immigration, and 
in December of that year he sub- 
mitted an interesting report to the 
Assembly. 

When the cholera swept over the 
island in 1851 Hill turned his bo- 
tanical studies to good account. The 
saline treatment was then in high 
esteem ; but by means of the bitter- 
bush, EHupatorium nervosum, a 
shrub not unlike the wild sage in 
appearance, which grows freely on 
waste lands, he is said to have 
alleviated much suffering and saved 
many lives. 





A Declaration to the 
Nations of the World 


(Continued from page 40) 


scourge of Nazism exists in any 
corner of the globe, then it follows 
that the defeat of German Nazism 
is not the final chapter of the strug- 
gle against tyranny. There must 
be many more chapters before the 
peoples of the world will be able to 
make a new beginning. To us in 
South Africa it is indisputable 
that there can be no peace as long 
as this system of tyranny remains. 
To us it is ludicrous that this same 
South African Herrenvolk should 
speak abroad of a new beginning, 
of shaping a new world order, 
whereas in actuality all they wish 
is the retention of the present tyr- 
anny in South Africa and its ex- 
tension to new territories. Already 
they speak of new mandates and 
new trusteeships, which can only 
mean the extension of their Nazi- 
like domination over still wider 
terrain. It is impossible to make a 
new start as long as the representa- 
tives of this Herrenvolk take any 
part in the shaping of it. For of 
what value can it be when the very 
same people who speak so grandi- 
osely abroad of the inviolability of 
human rights, at home trample 
ruthlessly underfoot those same in- 
alienable rights? It is the grossest 
of insults not only to the 8 million 
Non-Europeans of South Africa, 
but to all those who are honestly 
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striving to shape a world on new 
foundations, when the highest rep- 
resentative of the Herrenvolk of 
South Africa, Field-Marshal Smuts, 
who has devoted his. whole life to 
the entrenchment of this Nazi-like 
domination, brazenly speaks to the 
Nations of the World of ‘‘the sanc- 
tity and ultimate value of the hu- 
man personality’’ and ‘‘the equal 
rights of men and women.”’ 

We, the Non-Europeans of South 
Afriea and the majority of the 
population, are the ones who are 
vitally concerned and genuinely 
determined that there shall be a 
new beginning. We declare em- 
phatieally before the peoples of 
the world that we have no terri- 
torial demands. We seek no aggran- 
disement and we do not covet any 
territories. On the contrary, we 
i who have fought against German 
Nazism and Italian Fascism to the 
fullest extent that we were permit- 
ted, declare unequivocally that we 
are opposed to the handing over 
and to inclusion in the Union, of 
the Protectorates of Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland and Swaziland. We are 
opposed to such inclusion on prin- 
ciple and on the grounds that it 
will be detrimental both to the peo- 
ple of the Protectorates and to the 
Non-Europeans in the Union. For, 
however intolerable the conditions 
under which the people in the Pro- 
tectorates live, there can be no 
§ worse fate than their falling un- 
der the domination of the South 
African Herrenvolk. Therefore we 
dissociate ourselves from all such 
claims on the part of our rulers. 

Nevertheless we have demands. 
But our demands are not at the ex- 
pense of @ther peoples. Our de- 
mands. ean only advance the cause 
of building a peaceful world on 
new beginnings. We are a peace- 
loving people. We have no enmity 
or malice towards the Europeans, 
for we wish to live side by side with 
them:'in peace and harmony. Yet 
we can only live side by side with 
them in peace and harmony as 
equals and not as inferiors. We 
are also a constitutional people. 
And if we make this Declaration 
directly to the Nations of the 


World and not through the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South 
Africa, it is beeause it must be 
clear from all the foregoing that it 
would be both ludicrous and futile 
to appeal against the tyrants 
through the tyrants. Our demands 
are that the Herrenvolk ideology 
be eradicated in South Aftica, that 
there shall be an end to this sys- 
tem whereby the rights of the peo- 
ple are trampled underfoot by a 
small minority, and that there shall 
no longer be one system of law and 
morality for the Non-Europeans 
and a different one for the Herren- 
volk. To effect these it would re- 
quire the practical application of 
the following 10 fundamental hu- 
man rights: 


(1) The Franchise, i.e., the right 

of every man and woman over 

the age of 21 to elect and be 
elected to Parliament, Pro- 
vincial Council and all other 

Divisional and Municipal 

Councils. 

Compulsory free and uniform 

education for all children up 

to the age of 16, with free 
meals, free books and school 
equipment for the needy. 

Inviolability of person, of 

one’s house and privacy. 

Freedom of speech, press, 

meetings and association. 

(5) Freedom of movement and 

occupation. 

Full equality of rights for all 

citizens without distinction of 

race, colour and sex. 

Revision of the land question 

in accordance with the above. 

Revision of the civil and the 

criminal code in accordance 

with the above. 

Revision of the system of tax- 

ation in accordance with the 

above. 

) Revision of the labour legisla- 
tion and its application to the 
mines and agriculture. 

(Signed ) 
(Rev.) Z. R. Manapang, 
(Dr.) G. H. Goon, 
E. C. Roserts, B.A., 
for Non-European Unity 
Committee. 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


(9) 


Just Us 


(Continued from page 32) 
lowed to show her grief. She was 


‘threatened with the lash. In a low 


plaintive voice she crooned— 


Steal away, steal away, 

Steal away to Jesus. 
Steal*away, steal away home, 
I ain’t got long to stay here. 


My Lord, He calls me, 

He calls me by the lightning, 

The trumpet sounds within my soul, 
I ain’t got long to stay here. 


Green trees a bending, 

Poor sinner stands a trembling, 
The trumpet sounds within my soul, 
I ain’t got long to stay here. 


Steal away, steal away, : 

Steal away to Jesus. 

Steal away, steal away home, 

I ain’t got long to stay here. 

A nephew of Aunt Malinda was 
very annoying to all the powers 
that be. When he was disobedient 
and an attempt was made to inflict 
the rod, Tom ran away to the 
swamps. One time he dug a cave 
with an outlet some distance from 
the entrance for the passing of the 
smoke. He covered the entrance 
with logs and leaves. Here he lived 
for a year or more. 

At night he went out tirnatng. 
He made sallies upon his owner’s 
pastures, hen houses, corn fields. 
potato patches as well as upon 
neighboring corn cribs and the like 
and got anything he desired. Fi- 
nally he became tired of such liv- 
ing and went home. Master and 
mistress and all the slaves were 
glad to see him. Of course, the 
other slaves had seen him from time 
to time. His master told him if he 
ran away again he would put him 
into his pocket, which he had to do. 

Women who had grown too old 
to work in the fields were required 
to take care of the babies and small 
children while the mothers were 
working in the fields. 

The little children were fed in a 
long trough. Into this trough, the 
old women crumbled bread into 
buttermilk, pot liquor and pea 
liquor and the like. The children 
stood on both sides of the trough. 
The little fellows grew fat and 
sleek and strong. They put: many 
dollars into the master’s coffers. 

Some nights the mother came 
home from work to find her young 
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one gone. She knew not where. It 
had been sold to the slave traders. 

Then she sang in her heart : 
Nobody knows the trouble I see, 
Nobody knows but Jesus. 


Nobody knows the trouble I see. 
Oh! glory hallelujah. 


Sometimes I’m up, sometimes I’m down, 

Oh! yes, Lord, : 

Sometimes I’m almost level with the 
ground. 

Oh! yes, Lord, 

Nobody knows the trouble I see, 

Nobody knows but Jesus. 


Nobody knows the trouble I see. 
Oh! glory hallelujah. 


When: the crops were all har- 
vested, the master allowed the 
slaves to have corn shuckings, 
quilting bees and dances. To these 
frolics, they invited slaves from 
other plantations. 

One night on this particular 
plantation, an unusual number of 
slaves assembled. The “‘patter- 
roles’? always knew when and 
where these frolics were given. The 
Negroes knew the ‘‘patter-roles’’ 
would be there. They heated a ket- 
tle of water and poured it through 
‘the cracks into the faces of those 


who were looking in. None had fear 
of being caught that night. 
Sunday afternoons and long win- 


ter nights, the children would 
gather in Uncle Toby’s cabin 
around the fireside to hear (tales) 
stories of ‘‘Billy Possum,’’ ‘‘Brer 
Rabbit,’’ ‘‘Brer Fox and the Tare 
(Tar) Baby,’’ ‘‘Brer Wolf,’’ and 
kindred stories. As they listened 
they ate walnuts, chestnuts, hick- 
ory nuts, peanuts and chinquapins. 
All were happy and looked for- 
ward to the next time. 

There was a slave named Bosco 
who was frail, hence he did not 
work in the fields. His duty was to 
shine his owner’s boots every morn- 
ing, feed, water, and curry the car- 
riage horses, the buggy horses, and 
saddle horses. Another duty was 
to sweep the yards, gather up eggs 
from, the barns, and outlying 
places. 

One morning, Bosco failed to put 
in his appearance. The planter 
sent in search of him. No one found 
him. The planter went himself. 
Two or three times he walked by 
a certain spot and called, but there 


was no response. Finally he went 
back to this particular spot. There 
he found Bosco prone on the 
ground with his right hand through 
a crack in the fence corner. A steel 
trap in a hen’s nest of eggs had 
caught his hand. The planter had 
set the trap because he could get no 
eggs. Bosco always accused some 
one else. Bosco got a severe punish- 
ment. . 

The smoke-house was filled with 
all kinds of food and delicacies, but 
the slaves were not allowed to have 
them. 


Tue DEATH or UNCLE Davy 


If a slave fell sick, on the second 
or third day, the mistress came out 
and brought him or her a plate 
containing buttered biscuits or hot 
pancakes, fried chicken, a cup of 
hot coffee with cream and sugar in 
it. If the slave could eat it, he was 
made to get out to work. 

Old Uncle Davy grew too old and 
feeble to work. One day the mis- 
tress brought him the usual deli- 
cacies—hot rolls buttered, fried 
chicken, fried ham, hot coffee with 
sugar and milk. He could not par- 
take of them. He grew weaker and 
weaker. He died. That night the 
men slaves dug his grave by torch- 
light. They built a box called a 
eoffin and put him into it. They 
buried him. There were no funeral 
services. 

The slaves through their mind’s 
eye saw Uncle Davy with eyes set, 
his hearing dulled, his tongue 
cleaved to the roof of his mouth, 
his lips sealed when he looked out 
and saw a golden chariot drawn by 
six white horses whose harness was 
burnished gold. The chariot was 
filled with white-robed angels 
whose wings were spread for flight. 
On their heads they wore crowns 
of gold. They were looking over 
the battlements of Heaven. The tall 
archangel with the silver trumpet 
sounded the signal, ‘‘Go!’’ 

Uncle Davy sang out— 

Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Coming for to carry me home 


Swing low, sweet chariot 
Coming for to carry me home.’’ 


The chariot slowly descended. It 
came lower and lower. 
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I looked over Jordan and what did I see! 
Coming for to carry me home, 

A band of angels coming after me, 
Coming for to carry me home. 


Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Coming for to carry me home, 
Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Coming for to carry me home. 


If you get there before I do, 
Coming for to carry me home 
Tell all my friends I’m coming .too, 
Coming for to carry me home. 


The chariot continued to come 
lower and lower. 


The chariot stopped. Uncle Davy 
dropped all his mortal coil and 
put on his white robe and golden 
crown. He got into the chariot. 
Then the chariot began to ascend. 
It went higher and higher. Uncle 
Davy joined the band of angels 
singing choral strains of heavenly 
music. The chariot reached the 
portals of glory. 

The gate-keepers threw wide the 
gates of heaven to let Uncle Davy 
come in. They knew he had come 
through hard trials and great trib- 
ulations in the low grounds of sor- 
row. The slaves with weeping eyes 
had done all they could for Uncle 
Davy: They went- home sad and 
sorrowful. 


The quarter Negroes were taught 
to fear the Yankees. They were 
told that the Yankees had tails. 
Titus and his wife, Calline, entered 
into a conversation concerning run- 
ning away to the Yankees. Calline 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What fer yer gwine to 
the Yankees, ain yer know say the 
Yankees got tails?’’ 

George decided to go to the Yan- 
kees too. He did not go alone. He 
was accompanied by two fat sleek 
heifers to be sold to the Yankees. 
Of course, he began the journey at 
night. When he got to the forks of 
the road, he took the wrong fork. 
The following morning George 
found himself and his two eom- 
panions in the middle of the road 
in the village from, which he 
started. Imagine his reception at 
home. 

Many slaves ran away to the 
Yankees if they did have tails. 
When the Yankees passed through 
this section of the state, they went 
into the smoke-houses and threw 
open the doors and told the slaves 


We'll 
Down 
We'll 
Dowr 
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to go in and help themselves to 
anything they wanted. They would 
not be stealing, for they had 
worked fof it. 

Here is a song that can be ap- 
plied to every phase of Negro slave 
life : 

By and by when the general roll is called, 
All the saints will be gathering home 


To tell the story of how we’ve overcome, 
We’ll understand it. better by and by. 


We’ll end this warfare 
Down by the* river 

We’ll end this warfare 
Down by the riverside. 





Antecedents in 
Slavery 


(Continued from page 28) 

to visit his wife, and after his. wife 
taught him to write a pass, he made 
even more frequent visits without 
the permission of his master. 

Albert Royal Brooks learned 
about the ‘‘pot hooks.’’ Two ‘‘ pot 
hooks’? made an ‘‘N’’ while three 
‘‘not hooks’’ made an ‘‘M.’’ At 
times he-would run off and prac- 
tice writing with charcoal. As he 
became more skillful, he began to 
practice copying his slave’s pass. 
He became so proficient in this 
dangerous venture that none of his 
passes was ever detected, although 
he wrote many both for himself and 
for others. ’ 

This enterprising slave per- 
suaded his master in Chesterfield to 
hire him out in Richmond. He 
worked first for a religious man 
who gave him many opportunities 
to improve his lot. After a time he 
was hiring himself out to himself, 
paying his master what was agreed 
and taking the rest as profit. While 
working for himself, he operated 
first a lunch room, and _ secondly, 
and quite successfully, a livery sta- 
ble business. 

As his business interests pro- 
cressed, he came into contact with 
influential people who were able 


to help him. When the danger 


threatened of having his wife and 
children sold ‘‘down the river,’’ he 
persuaded Daniel Von Gronin, a 
German consul, to take title to 
Luey Brooks and three minor chil- 
dren, The wife and the three chil- 


dren were actually free from this 
time on. However, on the 21st of 
October, 1861, Daniel Von Gronin 
gave to Albert Royal Brooks the 
deed making legal the freedom of 
his wife and three of his children. 
The deed acknowledged the pay- 
ment of $800.00 by Albert Brooks. 


Here was a slave man whe was 
in better circumstances than his 
former master after the Civil War. 
Albert Royal Brooks was kind to 
that former master. In time of his 
old master’s sickness and need, he 
nursed and ministered’ unto him. 
When the master died, he buried 
him, donating his own livery for 
the purpose. Here was a former 
slave who sent four of his sons to 
schools in the North during the 
first year of freedom. He had 
hopes of greatness for his children. 
His was not the defeatism of slav- 
ery. His children were brave, each 
with a special brand of courage. 
The eldest, Margaret Ann, was 
sold because she was considered 
dangerous in that she could write. 
She vowed that she would never do 
the work of a slave. Her death at 
the age of 22 in Tennessee was 
probably by her own hand as she 
had promised. Prince, David Burr, 
Walter, Robert Peel, and Lagy all 
played their parts, with Walter 
having the longest and most illus- 
trious career, with Robert Peel be- 
coming a brilliant lawyer during 
his brief life of 28 years, and with 
Lucy becoming a teacher, a mother, 
and a social leader among her 
townspeople. 

Walter Henderson Brooks was 
never ashamed of his antecedents 
in slavery. He had a great heri- 
tage. His ancestors passed through 
the hardship and struggle and 
came out with heads unbowed— 
men among men. 





On the Road to Peace 


(Continued from page 26) 


There is still much talk of bring- 
ing labor and capital together on 
the basis of mutual interests. Such 
a thing is never likely in the sort 
of revolution through which we are 
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now passing. The laboring man is 
not going to work to assure profits 
for his employer. Unemployment 
insurance and high taxes to sustain 
it make the laboring man indepen- 
dent. The capitalist, on the other 
hand, is not investing his money 


for the benefit of others. Selfishness 


once eliminated from business en- 
terprise renders the effort useless. 
The struggle has continued in spite 
of compromise, and since the labor- 
ing classes are in the majority they 
will soon: win as they have’ in 
Russia. 





A New Development 
in Diplomacy 


(Continued from page 48) 


sanguine attitude is another weak- 
ness of the economic imperialists. 

It is evident that before the 
world can be readjusted to the 
functions performed before the re- 
cent war there must be fundamen- 
tal changes in the conception of the 
international task at hand and into 
the service of the nations must 
come men of the vision of tomor- 
row to replace those with dreams 
of the past. The world is going for- 
ward to better things to come. To 
reach that stage there may be the 
necessity for the destruction of 
many things which some of us hold 
dear ; but, in the long run, the hu- 
man race will find some way to rise 
out of great disaster to greater glo- 
ries. Nothing illustrates this better 
than the destruction of the Roman 
Empire. This achievement by the 
northern hordes of Europe was 
considered the worst disaster in his- 
tory. Historians of our day still 
say that the fall of Rome set the 
wheels of progress back for a thou- 
sand years. Yet, out of the ruins 
of the Roman Empire came nations 
which did much more than Rome to 
secure to the people more welfare 
and more happiness than were pos- 
sible under the Caesars. An em- 
pire like that set up by the Romans 
would be considered today as a 
universal curse, just as reformers 
are now learning to regard the 
British: Empire. 
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in London adjourned as a failure. This 

conference, however, was a great success. 
It convinced the United States and Great Britain 
that the British Empire even with our Federal Gov- 
ernment at its beck and call cannot dictate the 
policy of the world. Russia, another great world 
power, has appeared in the picture and must be 
reckoned with. Heretofore the United States*Gov- 
ernment has desired nothing but the privilege of 
financing the battles of the European imperialists. 
The United States is potentially a great world 
power ¢lso; but, according to observers, the present 
administration and those shaping the foreign policy 
of the nation are too uninformed, too inexperi- 
enced and too weak to brush England aside as 
a second rate power and join with Russia in ex- 
tending democracy. The British Empire is prac- 
tically under the protection of the United States. 
Without the ‘assistance of the United States the 
British Empire would have been dismembered in 
the First World War, and even with our assistance 
in the recent war Hitler could have conquered it 
had he invaded England immediately after the fall 
of France. The present administration is making 
a mistake in trying to deal with something which 


ee the conference of the nations 


does not exist. The British Empire is a dependent 


nation like France and should be treated accord- 
ingly. It is a mistake to defer to the wishes of a 
nation desiring everything when it is powerless to 
protect what it has already within its grasp. 
Apparently the British Empire is still great. Its 
domain stretches over 12,000,000 square miles, or 
about one-fourth of the entire surface of the earth, 
with a population of about 500,000,000. Within 
this domain, moreover, are found some of the great- 
est natural resources of the world which have made 
possible trade and wealth of tremendous propor- 
tions for the benefit of the imperialists. The very 
extension of the Empire over such a large area all 
around the world, however, is its most evident 
weakness. If all this domain were in Europe in 
contiguous territory the situation would be differ- 
ent, but only 121,391 square miles of this domain 


is European and only about 50,000,000, or oné 
tenth of its population is European. These com 
querors have contrived to control from England ag 
a center the approximately half a billion people of 
various races and colors. So far these peoples have 
existed only for the good of their European lord 
and their coworkers who have secured. control. of 
and have developed such dominions as Aust 
New Zealand and Canada. The extension of suf 
frage in parts of the Empire and the apparently 
democratic rule at the center have been nominal 
only. The economic imperialists have always dom= 
inated the government of the Empire even when 
there -was such so-called victory as that of the Labor 
Party under James Ramsey MacDonald. He toc 
went over to the economic imperialists, while giving 
his constituents lip service. 

In the rapid development of things modern it 
will become impracticable for a few decadent mem 
bers of the Caucasian stock to dominate such 4 
large area of the world. The matter of policing 
one-fourth of the universe becomes more dificult 
from year to year as other powers rise to dispute 
the authority of the British which rests only on 
brute force. The natives within the Empi 
moreover, are learning to demand the rights of 
human beings despite the fact that the Empire has” 
done very little to enlighten its subjects. The strik- 
ing contrast of the exploiter wringing his bread | 
from the sweat of the native’s brow is sufficiently) 
enlightening itself to stir up the oppressed. A man’ 
forced down to the level of drudgery to work for’ 
one-fifth of what his foreman receives does not} 
need an agitator to stir him to action. The ex- 
ploiter himself under such circumstances is the 
agitator. Human beings, it matters not on what | 
level of intelligence they may be, have nevertheless 1 
the instinct to improve their condition and will” 
eventually discover in some way where the impedi- | 
ment to their progress lies. On the other hand, 
persons drunken with power and surfeited with the 
luxuries of the world, flatter themselves with oa 
thought that their position is impregnable. This 

(Continued on page 47) 4 
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